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wer  Herds 


. . .  More  Milk 


TN  THE  PAST  two  decades,  milk  pro- 
duction  on  United  States  farms  has 
increased  by  20  billion  pounds,  or  one- 
fifth,  while  the  number  of  milking  herds 
has  declined.  In  some  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  dairy  States,  changes  have  been 
even  more  spectacular.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  one-half  more  milk  is 
marketed  by  15  percent  fewer  farmers 
than  in  1929. 

Milk  is  produced  on  about  4  y2  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  6  million  farms  in  the 
United  States.  On  about  2  million  of 
these,  the  milk  is  produced  solely  for 
home  use.  Most  of  these  farms  have 
only  one  or  tv/o  cows,  but  their  milk 
provides  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  some  9  million  farm  people.  On  the 
other  2y2  million  farms  that  have  milk 
cows,  some  milk,  cream,  or  farm- 
churned  butter  is  sold.  These  sales 
range  from  a  few  pounds  of  farm- 
churned  butter  per  year  up  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  The 
income  from  the  dairy  products  mar¬ 
keted  may  be  a  weekly  cream  check 
that  buys  the  groceries  or,  as  is  the 
case  for  more  than  half  a  million  farms, 
may  represent  more  than  half  the  in¬ 
come  from  all  farm  products. 

Big  Herds  Specialized 

The  number  of  milk  cows  kept  is  a 
rough  measure  of  the  importance  of 
the  dairy  enterprise  to  .  a  particular 
farmer.  Producers  with  one  or  two 
milk  cows  supply  the  farm  family  but 
make  only  a  negligible  contribution  to 
the  commercial  supply  of  milk.  Herds 
of  three  to  nine  milk  cows  not  only 
supply  the  farm  family,  but  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  considerable  amount  of  dairy 
products  for  sale.  Milk  production  on 
these  farms  is  usually  a  side-line  or  is 
complementary  to  other  crop  or  live¬ 
stock  enterprises  or  off-farm  employ¬ 
ment.  Where  milking  herds  reach  10 
to  19  cows,  the  enterprise,  as  a  rule,  is 
of  major  importance.  When  the  herd 
exceeds  20  cows;  the  farm  is  usually 
highly  specialized  in  milk  production. 

The  large  increase  in  volume  of  milk 


produced  over  the  past  20  years  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  marked  shift 
in  the  volume  of  milk  produced  in 
different  size  of  herds.  Strangely 
enough,  there  are  now  actually  more 
one-  and  two-cow  herds  than  there 
were  20  years  ago,  and  their  production 
represents  about  the  same  percentage 
of  total.  This  means  that  on  one-third 
of  the  farms  in  this  country  milk  cows 
continue  to  serve  the  major  purpose 
of  supplying  the  family  table.  Any 
shift  toward  large-scale  dairying  has 
not  been  at  the  expense  of  the  diets 
for  these  farm  families. 

Contrasting  Trends 

Among  commercial  producers,  the 
changes  in  volume  between  small  and 
large  operators  contrast  sharply.  A 
score  of  years  ago,  farmers  having 
three  to  nine  milk  cows  contributed 
more  to  total  milk  production  than 
any  other  group.  Since  1929,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  herds  has  decreased  about 
one-fourth  and  the  amount  of  milk 
they  produce  has  dropped  12  billion 
pounds. 

Larger  commercial  herds  have  shown 
an  opposite  trend.  Between  1929  and 
1949,  herds  of  10  to  19  cows  increased 
in  number  and  their  output  of  milk 
rose  3  billion  pounds,  or  more  than 
one -fourth.  The  greatest  contribution 
to  the  increase  in  production,  how¬ 
ever,  has  come  from  the  large  herds. 
Output  from  herds  of  20  milk  cows  or 
more  has  doubled  in  the  past  20  years. 
These  herds  now  furnish  more  milk 
than  any  other  of  the  principal  groups. 
(See  the  accompanying  chart.) 

These  shifts  have  not  come  about 
without  a  reason.  In  a  mechanical  age, 
the  general  trend  is  toward  larger 
individual  enterprises  whether  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  on  farms.  Improved  trans¬ 
portation,  refrigeration,  machinery, 
and  equipment  have  encouraged 
greater  specialization  in  the  dairy  field. 
New  market  opportunities  and  wartime 
operating  problems  of  the  past  decade 
speeded  changes  in  milk  production. 
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Labor  shortages  during  World  War 
II  did  much  to  de-emphasize  the  small 
commercial  milking  herd.  With  many 
men  leaving  the  farm  for  the  armed 
forces  or  to  work  in  war  industries, 
operators  had  to  get  along  with  less 
labor.  Because  dairying  requires  at¬ 
tention  twice  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
milking  had  less  appeal  than  certain 
alternative  enterprises.  Labor-saving 
machinery  did  not  make  as  great 
strides  in  milk  production  as  in  many 
types  of  crop  production,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  was  a  factor  encouraging  lar¬ 
ger  herds.  Between  1940  and  1950,  the 
number  of  milk  machines  on  farms  in¬ 
creased  threefold.  There  are  now  on 
farms  1  milking  machine  for  every  3 
milking  herds  of  3  cows  or  more.  Of 
the  larger  herds — 20  cows  or  more — 4 
out  of  every  5  are  milked  by  machine. 

Needed  Cream  Check  Less 

During  the  war,  demand  for  whole 
milk  was  increased  more  than  for 
cream  which  is  sold  by  most  farmers 
with  smaller  commercial  herds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  price  ceilings  and  incen¬ 
tives  tended  to  favor  sale  of  milk  and 
hence  encourage  large  herds  rather 
than  small  ones.  After  the  war,  live¬ 


stock  prices  rose  much  more  sharply 
than  cream  prices,  and  many  of  the 
dual-purpose-type  cows  milked  in  these 
smaller  herds  could  be  readily  shifted 
to  raising  calves.  With  income  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  by  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  sales  at  good  prices,  farmers  had 
less  need  for  the  regular  cream  check. 

Some  Favorable  Factors 

Will  the  small  commercial  milking 
herd  regain  some  of  the  ground  lost  in 
recent  years?  There  are  some  favor¬ 
able  factors.  Artificial  breeding  asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  spreading  rapidly 
permit  the  small  farmer  to  improve  his 
milking  stock  as  fast  as  his  bigger 
neighbor.  From  the  feed  angle,  inter¬ 
est  is  again  developing  in  shifting  acre¬ 
age  from  cultivated  crops  to  grasses  to 
conserve  the  soil.  A  few  milk  cows 
provide  a  good  market  for  this  addi¬ 
tional  pasture  or  forage,  much  of  which 
will  be  on  farms  not  now  selling  dairy 
products.  Some  postwar  drops  in 
farm  income  have  already  increased 
interest  in  keeping  a  few  milk  cows  on 
farms  in  some  areas.  If  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  again  become  hard  pressed  for 
cash,  need  for  the  regular  milk  or 
cream  check  is  bound  to  soar. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  sideline  milk 
producer  is  handicapped  in  competing 
with  his  more  specialized  neighbor.  As 
a  rule,  larger  herds  are  more  efficient. 
Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  of 
20  or  more  averages  a  fourth  to  a  half 
higher  than  in  herds  of  3  to  9.  Cows 
in  larger  herds  can  be  more  carefully 
selected.  Laoor  can  be  more  specialized 
and  often  better  trained  which  means 
improved  practices  are  more  quickly 
adopted.  Machinery  and  equipment 
are  better  adapted  to,  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently  utilized  in,  large  herds.  These 
factors  all  work  toward  lower  cost  milk 
production — a  primary  objective  if 
dairy  products  are  to  keep  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  consumer. 

In  present  day  markets,  the  smaller 
herds  are  also  working  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
advantage  than  formerly.  The  sideline 
dairyman  usually  is  some  distance  from 
fluid  milk  markets.  He  usually  mar¬ 
kets  cream  which  is  used  principally  for 
making  butter.  In  the  past  20  years, 
consumption  of  butter  has  declined 
one-fourth,  and  on  a  per  person  basis 
is  only  three-fifths  as  high  as  in  1929. 
Prospects  for  recovery  are  uncertain. 
Margarine  consumption  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  the  recent  removal  of  the 
10-cent  Federal  tax  from  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  will  not  make  it  any  easier  to 
build  back  the  butter  market.  Over 
time,  the  competition  with  margarine 
will  probably  mean  a  less  favorable 
price  for  butter  than  for  products 
which  include  all  ingredients  of  milk. 

In  contrast,  consumption  of  products 
obtained  from  whole  milk  are  far  above 
the  levels  of  20  years  ago — fluid  milk 
consumption  up  a  third  and  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  and  ice  cream  about 
double.  Furthermore,  emphasis  on 
quality  dairy  products  is  gaining.  In 
many  fluid  markets  standards  of  pro¬ 
duction  make  it  impractical  or  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  small  herd  owner  to 
compete  for  the  market.  Even  in  the 
case  of  butter,  the  high  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  essential  to  an  expanding  market 
requires  care  of  the  raw  product  more 
easily  attained  under  specialization 
than  as  a  sideline  enterprise.  In  the 
long  run,  it  appears  likely  that  these 
factors  will  result  in  more  of  our  milk 
production  coming  from  fewer  and 
larger  herds. 

John  L.  Wilson 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Outlook  Highlights 
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Going  Up 

‘‘Expanding”  is  the  word  that  best 
describes  the  state  of  the  Nation’s 
economy.  Employment  and  industrial 
production  have  pushed  up  to  new 
peaks.  Construction  work  continues  at 
record  levels.  Frices  in  farm,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  markets  are  generally 
climbing  although  the  pace  has  slowed 
down  since  July. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  next  few 
months  will  bring  more  of  the  same. 
Military  expenditures  under  the  new 
program  will  become  more  important. 
Businessmen  have  changed  their  plans 
and  are  now  expected  to  spend  more 
for  plants  and  equipment  than  they 
had  intended  earlier.  Another  round 
of  wage  increases  is  under  way. 

Higher  wages,  higher  raw  material 
costs,  and  a  stronger  demand  probably 
means  higher  prices,  particularly  for 
industrial  commodities.  Frices  of  farm 
products,  however,  may  weaken  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Seasonal  in¬ 
creases  in  supplies  may  bring  declines 
for  several  important  commodities. 

Pries  Controls 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  the  President  has  authority  to 
set  price  ceilings  for  materials  and 
services  under  certain  conditions.  Con¬ 
cerning  farm  products,  the  act  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  ceiling  shall  be  set  below 
the  highest  of  the  following  prices, 
after  adjustment  for  grade,  location, 
and  seasonal  differentials: 

1.  The  parity  price,  or 

2.  The  highest  price  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  during  the  period  from  May  24, 
1950,  to  June  24,  1959,  or 

3.  For  any  product  for  which  the 
market  was  not  active  during  the  May 
24-June  24  period,  the  average  price 
received  by  producers  during  the  most 
recent  representative  period  before 
May  24,  1950,  in  which  that  commodity 
was  active,  adjusted  in  line  with  the 
general  level  of  prices  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  for  all  farm  products  during  the 
May  24-June  24  period. 
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old  and  new 


IN  RECENT  years,  hay  has  joined 
the  long  list  of  crops  that  are  har¬ 
vested  largely  by  machines.  But  no 
one  machine  or  method  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  dominates  the  hay  harvest 
as  the  combine  dominates  the  wheat 
harvest.  While  use  of  modern  ma¬ 
chines  such  as  the  automatic-tie  pick¬ 
up  balers  and  the  field  choppers  has 
increased  rapidly,  many  farmers  still 
rely  on  the  older  types  of  equipment,  or 
on  hand  labor,  and  find  that  it  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  do  so. 

Differences  in  investment,  labor  re¬ 
quirements  and  costs  for  the  various 
ways  of  getting  hay  from  the  windrows 
into  storage,  are  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table.  The  investment  for 
methods  in  which  hay  is  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  by  hand  is  less  than  a  tenth 
that  required  for  some  of  the  highly 
mechanized  methods.  Although  more 
labor  is  required  for  hand  methods 
than  for  most  other  methods,  much  of 


the  labor  usually  is  not  a  cash  expense. 
Most  of  the  work  usually  is  done  by  the 
family  and  there  is  considerable  ex¬ 
change  of  work  with  neighbors. 

As  the  amount  of  machinery  used 
for  putting  up  hay  increases,  the  in¬ 
vestment  rises  while  the  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  used  tends  to  decline.  But  costs 
vary  considerably  among  the  different 
methods.  In  some  cases,  expenses  for 
new  methods  are  considerably  higher 
than  for  older  ones. 

For  example,  loading  by  hand  and 
unloading  with  a  power  fork  takes 
about  4  hours  of  labor  per  ton  while 
the  automatic-tie  pickup  baler  can  do 
the  job  with  only  2  hours  per  ton.  In 
the  first  case,  though,  the  investment 
in  equipment  is  only  about  $200  while 
in  the  second  it  is  more  than  10  times 
as  much.  A  farmer  putting  up  only  10 
to  20  tons  of  hay  cannot  afford  a  pickup 
baler  unless  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
custom  work. 


How  Kay  Harvesting  Methods  Compare 


Method  of  harvesting 

Average 
investment 
in  equip¬ 
ment  1 

Average 

hay 

handled 
per  crew 
hour 

Typical 
size  of 
crew 

Average 
labor  per 
ton 

Average 
cost  per 
ton  3 

Load  and  unload  by  hand— barn  or  stacks. . . 

Dollars 

158 

Tons 

0.7 

Number 

3 

Man-hours 
4.  5 

Dollars 

4. 66 

Load  by  hand,  unload  with  power  fork — barn _ 

208 

.  7 

3 

4.0 

4.31 

Load  with  loader,  unload  by  hand— barn. .  _ 

387 

.6 

2 

3.5 

4. 10 

Load  with  loader,  unload  with  power  fork — barn.. 

437 

1.1 

3 

2.8 

3.54 

Euckrake  to  barn,  draw  in  bam  with  power  fork.. 

373 

1.6 

3 

1.8 

3. 15 

Buckra^e  to  mechanical  stacker . . . . 

538 

2.0 

3 

1.5 

3.15 

Buckstaker  .  ...  .  . . . . 

578 

3.0 

3 

1.0 

2.  40 

Buckrake  to  stationary  baler _ _ _ 

1,016 

1.7 

6 

2  3.5 

6. 72 

Baling— automatic-tie  pickup  baler . . 

2,253 

2.6 

1 

2.5 

4. 33 

Baling — 3-man  pickup  baler . .  . 

1,466 

2.4 

3 

2  1.2 

4.82 

Chopping— stationary  chopper _ ...  .. 

809 

1.0 

2 

2. 1 

3. 37 

Chopping— pickup  chopper _ _ _  . 

2,342 

3.5 

4 

1.1 

3. 34 

1  Investment  in  the  machines  and  equipment  used  in  1945  harvesting;  averages  include  purchase  prices  of  both 
new  and  used  machines  bought  in  1945  or  in  prior  years. 

2  Man-hours  labor  for  baling  only.  Labor  for  hauling  and  storing  bales  averaged  1.1  man-hours  for  stationary 
baler,  1.5  man-hours  for  automatic  tie  pickup  baler  and  1.5  for  3-man  pickup  baler. 

3  Includes  cost  of  mowing  and  raking. 
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Among  methods  listed  in  the  table, 
stacking  hay  with  a  buckstacker  (com¬ 
bination  buckrake  and  stacker)  is  most 
efficient  and  cheapest.  A  crew  of  three 
men  with  a  buckstacker  can  harvest 
and  stack  about  3  tons  of  hay  per  hour. 
This  method  is  used  chiefly  in  the  drier 
areas  where  most  of  the  hay  is  stacked. 

In  more  humid  areas,  most  hay  is  put 
in  barns  or  sheds,  and  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  cannot  use  buckstackers.  In 
these  areas,  the  most  efficient  and 
cheapest  method  of  handling  long,  loose 
hay  is  to  haul  the  hay  from  the  field 
with  a  buckrake  and  then  draw  it  into 
the  barn  with  a  power  fork.  A  three- 
man  crew  can  handle  an  average  of  1.6 
tons  per  hour,  about  30  percent  more 
than  the  same  size  crew  can  handle 
when  using  a  hay  loader  and  wagon. 

Haul  Must  Be  Short 

Average  total  haymaking  cost  per 
ton,  including  mowing  and  raking,  was 
about  10  percent  less  for  farmers  who 
used  buckrakes  than  for  those  who  used 
loader  and  wagon.  But  use  of  buck¬ 
rakes  is  limited  to  fields  near  the  place 
of  storage.  The  efficiency  decreases  as 
the  length  of  haul  increases. 

Most  expensive  methods  were  har¬ 
vesting  with  the  stationary  baler  and 
the  three -man  pickup  baler.  Even 
with  the  automatic-tie  pickup  baler, 
baling  is  hot  a  cheap  method. 
Although  labor  requirements  are  about 
the  same  as  with  the  buckrake  and 
power-fork  method,  the  cost  of  baling 
with  an  automatic-tie  pickup  baler  and 
storing  in  the  barn  is  more  than  a 
fourth  greater.  The  difference  is  pri¬ 
marily  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
machine  costs. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  baling,  this 
method  of  harvesting  hay  has  increased 
rapidly.  In  recent  years,  about  half  of 
our  total  hay  crop  has  been  baled  com¬ 
pared  with  only  27  percent  in  1944. 
Much  of  the  increase  probably  is  due 
to  the  speed  of  the  operation.  Weather 
permitting,  baling  takes  little  time — 
a  good  average  for  the  pickup  baler  is 
around  2y2  tons  per  hour.  In  addition, 
the  farmer  usually  gets  a  crew  large 
enough  to  get  the  bales  into  storage 
quickly.  As  a  result,  the  crew  for  bal¬ 


ling  and  storing  usually  is  much  larger 
than  would  have  been  used  if  the  hay 
were  being  put  up  loose. 

The  convenience  of  baling  also  rec¬ 
ommends  it  to  many  farmers.  Baled 
hay  is  easier  to  handle,  haul  and  feed 
than  loose  hay.  And  if  a  farmer  wants 
to  sell  part  of  his  hay  crop,  baled  hay 
finds  a  market  more  readily  than  loose 
hay.  The  combination  of  convenience 
and  speed  is  likely  to  cause  the  amount 
of  hay  baled  to  increase  in  spite  of  its 
expense. 

Use  of  pickup  field  choppers  for  har¬ 
vesting  hay  also  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  but  this  method  still 
accounts  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  all 
hay  harvested.  The  chopper  harvests 
hay  with  less  labor  and  at  considerably 
less  cost  per  ton  than  balers.  Operat¬ 
ing  the  machine,  hauling  the  chopped 
hay  and  operating  the  blower  which 
elevates  it  into  the  barn  usually  takes 
a  crew  of  4  men  which  can  average 
around  3.5  per  hour  or  i.l  man-hours 
per  ton.  This  is  less  than  for  any  of 
the  other  methods  except  the  buck- 
stacker  method. 

Use  is  Limited 

Weather,  inadequate  storage  facili¬ 
ties  and  other  factors  limit  the  use  of 
the  pickup  chopper.  But  where  con¬ 
ditions  favor  it,  it  is  an  efficient  and 
cheap  means  of  harvesting.  The  fact 
that  pickup  choppers  are  used  for 
other  crops — principally  silage  crops — 
helps  lower  costs  charged  to  the  hay. 

Hay  is  grown  on  about  6  out  of  every. 
10  farms,  and  accounts  for  approxi¬ 
mately  1  cut  of  every  5  acres  of  har¬ 
vested  cropland.  And  the  haymaking 
job  shows  promises  to  get  even  bigger 
as  more  attention  is  given  to  conserva¬ 
tion  and  grassland  agriculture.  Gen¬ 
eral  mechanisation  of  the  hay  harvest 
has  lagged  behind  the  mechanization 
of  other  major  crops,  and  at  present 
haying  is  still  a  heavy,  arduous  job  for 
many  producers.  To  find  machines 
and  methods  to  harvest  better  quality 
hay  cheaper  and  quicker  is  a  challenge 
to  farmers,  engineers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Robert  E.  Marx 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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Regular  Farm  Workers  Now 

Eligible  for  Social  Security 


MANY  FARM  employees  are  among 
the  nearly  10  million  workers  to 
whom  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
is  extended,  beginning  January  1,  1951, 
by  the  new  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

About  one-half  million  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  workers  on  farms  and  in  farm 
households  are  to  be  covered  for  the 
first  time  by  this  Federal  social  security 
program.  They  may  thus  qualify  for 
old-age  insurance  benefits  and  for  the 
benefits  paid  to  survivors  if  a  wage- 
earner  dies.  The  new  law  brings  the 
number  of  workers  under  the  program 
to  about  45  million,  or  nearly  three - 
fourths  of  the  Nation’s  labor  force  in  an 
average  week. 

Not  only  persons  doing  general  farm 
work  but  also  those  working  in  a  farm¬ 
er’s  home  are  defined  as  agricultural 
labor  by  the  new  law.  Employees  who 
perform  the  following  kinds  of  work 
will  be  covered:  planting,  cultivating, 
or  harvesting  any  farm  crop ;  raising  or 
tending  livestock,  bees,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  on  a  farm;  preparing,  process¬ 
ing  or  delivering  crops  or  livestock  to 
storage  or  to  market;  cooking  or  doing 
other  household  work  on  a  farm;  or  do¬ 
ing  other  general  farm  work. 

How  Workers  Qualify 

Whether  or  not  a  farm  worker  is 
covered  is  determined,  with  respect  to 
his  work  for  each  of  his  employers,  on 
a  calendar  quarter  basis.  The  first 
quarter  begins  January  1,  the  second 
April  1,  the  third  July  1  and  the  fourth 
October  1.  Before  he  can  be  covered, 
a  farm  worker  must  work  for  an  em¬ 
ployer  during  a  qualifying  period  of 
one  entire  calendar  quarter. 

After  he  has  served  the  qualifying 
period,  the  employee  will  be  covered 
in  each  succeeding  quarter  with  the 
same  employer  as  long  as  he  continues 
to  work  at  least  6C  days  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  earns  cash  wages  of  $50.  He 
will  also  be  covered  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  in  which  he  works  less  than  60  days 
if  he  earns  cash  wages  of  at  least  $50. 


In  this  event,  before  he  can  be  covered 
in  any  future  quarter,  he  must  again 
serve  a  qualifying  period. 

Only  wages  paid  in  cash  count  for  a 
farm  worker’s  social  security.  Pay¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  room,  board,  farm 
products,  firewood,  or  other  perqui¬ 
sites  cannot  be  counted. 

Bill  Smith’s  Case 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  case  of 
Bill  Smith  who  has  been  working  for 
Albert  Jones  as  a  dairy  hand.  Bill  has 
worked  for  Mr.  Jones  all  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1950;  therefore,  he  can  be 
covered  for  social  security  beginning 
January  1,  1951.  During  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  March  of  1951,  Bill  works 
continuously  for  Mr.  Jones  and  earns 
$200  in  cash  wages.  These  wages  will 
count  for  social  security. 

In  May  1951,  Bill  takes  another  job, 
with  Mr.  Roy  Alman.  Thus,  during 
the  April- June  quarter  of  1951,  Bill 
works  24  days  for  Mr.  Jones  and  earns 
$65  in  cash.  He  works  48  days  for  Mr. 
Alman  and  earns  cash  wages  of  $150. 
Bill’s  work  for  Mr.  Jones  counts  for 
social  security  but  not  his  work  for  Mr. 
Alman,  because  he  has  not  yet  worked 
a  “qualifying  quarter’’  for  him. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1951 
(July-September) ,  Bill  works  full-time 
on  the  Alman  farm  and  earns  $250  in 
cash.  These  wages  also  are  not 
counted  for  social  security.  Bill’s 
work  for  Mr.  Alman  in  this  third  quar¬ 
ter,  however,  is  his  “qualifying  quarter” 
with  Mr.  Alman.  Consequently,  as 
Bill  continues  to  work  for  Mr.  Alman 
all  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951,  his 
wages  in  that  quarter  again  count  for 
social  security. 

Owners  or  operators  of  farms  do  not 
come  under  the  program  and  will  not 
get  credit  toward  old-age  and  survi¬ 
vors  insurance  benefits  for  their  farm 
earnings.  Wages  paid  by  an  employer 
to  his  children  who  are  under  21  do 
not  count  toward  social  security  and 
neither  do  wages  paid  by  a  husband  to 
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his  wife,  by  a  wife  to  her  husband,  or 
by  sons  and  daughters  to  their  parents. 

In  order  to  receive  benefits,  farm 
workers,  like  all  other  persons,  must 
work  long  enough  under  the  program 
to  become  insured.  "Whether  or  not  a 
person  has  worked  long  enough  to  be 
insured  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  “quarters  of  coverage”  he  has  to  his 
credit.  A  quarter  of  coverage  means 
a  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  paid  wages  of  $50  or  more 
for  employment  covered  by  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  a  calendar  quarter  to  which 
$100  or  more  in  self-employment  in¬ 
come  was  credited. 

How  Coverage  Is  Determined 

An  individual  or  his  family  may  re¬ 
ceive  any  of  the  various  types  of  bene¬ 
fits  provided  he  is  “fully  insured.”  He 
is  “fully  insured”  if  he  has  to  his  credit 
at  least  half  as  many  quarters  of  cov¬ 
erage  as  there  are  calendar  quarters 
between  January  1,  1951  (or  the  date 
he  becomes  21  years  of  age  if  that  is 
later)  and  the  time  he  becomes  65 
years  old  or  dies.  In  no  case,  however, 
can  a  wage  earner  be  fully  insured  with 
fewer  than  six  quarters  of  coverage. 
He  is  fully  insured  in  every  case  if  he 
has  at  least  40  quarters  of  coverage. 

Even  though  an  employee  is  not  fully 
insured,  his  survivors  may  nevertheless 
be  eligible  for  certain  of  the  benefits  of 
the  program  if  he  is  “currently  in¬ 
sured.”  In  order  to  be  currently  in¬ 
sured  he  must  have  had  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage  during  the  3  years 
immediately  prior  to  his  death. 

When  a  fully  insured  individual  at¬ 
tains  age  65  and  retires,  he  can  receive 
monthly  cash  benefits.  His  wife  may 
also  receive  monthly  benefits  when  she 
reaches  age  65,  or  at  an  earlier  age, 
if  she  is  caring  for  a  child  who  is  eli¬ 
gible  for  benefits.  The  wage  earner’s 


children  may  receive  benefits  if  they 
are  under  age  18.  If  the  wage  earner 
is  a  married  woman  with  a  dependent 
husband,  the  husband  can  receive 
monthly  benefits  at  age  65  if  his  wife 
was  both  fully  and  currently  insured. 

When  a  fully  insured  individual  dies, 
his  children  under  18  may  receive 
monthly  benefits,  and  his  widow  may 
receive  monthly  benefits  if  she  is  car¬ 
ing  for  his  children  who  are  receiving 
benefits.  Her  benefits  will  continue 
until  the  youngest  child  is  18.  If  she  is 
not  yet  65  at  that  time  her  benefits  will 
stop,  but  she  will  again  be  eligible  for 
benefits  when  she  attains  age  65.  If  the 
deceased  wage  earner  leaves  no  widow, 
widower  or  children  who  can  ever  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  mcnthly  benefits  and 
if  his  parent  were  dependent  on  him 
when  he  died,  they  may  receive  monthly 
benefits  at  age  65. 

If  the  wage  earner  was  currently  but 
not  fully  insured  when  he  died,  monthly 
payments  may  be  made  to  his  young 
children  and  to  his  widow  while  caring 
for  the  children.  However,  in  currently 
insured  cases  die  widow  is  not  eligible 
for  benefits  at  age  65. 

Wages  Determine  Benefits 

The  amount  of  benefits  payable  un¬ 
der  the  program  depends  on  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  wage  of  the  worker.  The 
benefits  wall  be  computed  by  taking  50 
percent  of  the  first  $100  of  the  average 
monthly  wage  plus  15  percent  of  the 
next  $200.  The  wife’s  benefit  is  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  husband’s  benefit. 
A  widow’s  benefit  is  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  husband’s  benefit.  The 
benefit  for  the  first  child  in  a  survivor 
family  is  three-fourths  of  the  wa ge 
earner’s  benefit  amount;  other  children 
each  receive  one-half. 

The  following  table  shows  monthly 
benefit  amounts  payable  to  various 
groups  at  given  levels  of  average 
monthly  wage: 


Average 

monthly 

wage 

Retired 

worker 

alone 

Retired  worker 
and  wife 

Widow  at  age  65 

Widow  and 
two  children 

$50 

$25 

$37.  50 

$18.  75 

$40 

100 

50 

75.  00 

37.  50 

80 

200 

65 

97.  00 

48.  80 

130 

300 

80 

120.  00 

60.  00 

150 

The  minimum  monthly  benefit  pay¬ 
able  to  a  retired  worker  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  $20;  the  maximum  payable  to 
any  family  is  $150. 

A  lump-sum  is  payable  to  qualified 
survivors  upon  the  death  of  an  insured 
wage  earner,  irrespective  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  monthly  survivor  benefits  and 
will  equal  three  times  the  primary  in¬ 
surance  amount.  In  most  instances, 
the  lump-sum  death  payment  will  be 
between  $120  and  $180. 

It  is  important  for  workers  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  no  social  security  payments 
can  be  made  until  a  claim  is  filed. 
Whenever  a  worker  reaches  age  65  he 
should  call  at  the  nearest  social  securi¬ 
ty  office  and  ask  about  benefits,  even 
though  he  has  not  retired,  or  is  not 
sure  whether  he  is  eligible  for  pay¬ 
ments.  In  case  a  worker  dies,  his  fam¬ 
ily  should  notify  the  social  security 
office  and  ask  about  benefits. 

Limit  Back  Payments 

These  steps  are  important  because 
the  law  permits  monthly  payments  to 
go  back  no  more  than  6  months  from 
the  date  on  which  a  claim  is  filed.  The 
lump-sum  can  be  paid  only  if  a  claim 
is  filed  within  2  years  after  the  work¬ 
er’s  death. 

Benefits  for  a  retired  worker  under  75 
are  not  payable  for  a  month  in  which 
he  earns  more  than  $50  wages  in  em¬ 
ployment  covered  by  old-age  and  sur¬ 
vivors  insurance.  Beginning  in  1951 
benefits  for  one  or  more  months  will 
not  be  payable  to  a  beneficiary  under 
75  who  does  substantial  work  as  a  self- 
employed  person,  if  his  net  earnings 
from  .self-employment  in  a  taxable 
year  average  more  than  $50  per  month. 
All  beneficiaries  aged  75  and  over  will 
receive  all  of  their  benefits  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  their  wages  or  net 
earnings  from  self-employment. 

Benefits  will  continue  to  be  paid  if 
a  worker  receives  income  from  other 
sources  such  as  annuities,  dividends 
from  stocks  or  interest  from  bonds. 
Thus  a  person  does  not  have  to  be  in 
need  before  he  can  claim  benefits. 
However,  a  husband,  widower,  or  par¬ 


ent  must  establish  that  the  worker  on 
whose  record  he  claims  benefits  has 
been  furnishing  at  least  half  his  sup¬ 
port. 

The  fund  from  which  the  retirement 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits  are 
paid  is  built  up  by  contributions  from 
employees,  employers,  and  the  self-em¬ 
ployed  who  come  under  the  program. 
After  January  1,  1951,  an  employer  of 
farm  workers  who  are  covered  by  so¬ 
cial  security  will  deduct  1  y2  percent 
from  the  cash  wages  he  pays  these 
workers,  and  will  add  another  iy2  per¬ 
cent  as  his  own  contribution.  The 
money  will  be  sent  to  the  nearest  office 
of  the  United  States  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  at  the  end  of  each  cal¬ 
endar  quarter.  The  collector  will 
furnish  a  form  on  which  the  employer 
will  fill  in  the  name  of  each  employee 
and  his  social  security  number  exactly 
as  shown  on  his  social  security  card, 
and  the  amount  of  cash  wages  he  paid 
the  employee  during  the  quarter.  This 
form  will  then  be  sent,  with  the  contri¬ 
butions,  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

The  social  security  contribution  will 
continue  to  be  iy2  percent  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  wages  through  1953.  The  rate 
will  then  be  2  percent  from  1954  to 
1959,  2y2  percent  from  1960  to  1864, 
3  percent  from  1965  to  1969,  3  y4  per¬ 
cent  after  1969.  These  tax  rates  apply 
to  only  the  first  $3,600  of  the  worker’s 
annual  wages. 

A  Card  is  Needed 

Regular  farm  workers  who  do  not 
already  have  social  security  account 
number  cards  should  get  them  at  the 
nearest  social  security  office,  if  it  seems 
likely  that  their  work  will  come  under 
social  security.  If  there  is  no  office 
near  the  farm,  applications  may  be  se¬ 
cured  at  the  nearest  post  office  and 
mailed  to  the  social  security  office. 

Employers  of  farm  workers  who  will 
be  covered  by  the  new  law  should  get 
instructions  from  their  local  collectors 
of  internal  revenue. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer 

Federal  Security  Agency 
Social  Security  Administration 
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More  Production 


with  Less  Work 


FARMERS  are  producing  more  farm 
products  with  fewer  hours  of  labor 
than  ever  before.  Output  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  for  human  use  is  now  about  70 
percent  greater  than  before  World 
War  I  while  the  time  spent  at  farm  work 
is  15  percent  less.  This  means  that 
production  per  hour  of  farm  work  has 
doubled  in  less  than  40  years  with  about 
half  of  the  gain  coming  in  the  last 
decade.  With  favorable  weather,  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  farm  labor  could  be  in¬ 
creased  quickly  if  the  need  develops. 

The  gain  in  productivity  of  farm  la¬ 
bor  has  not  been  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  nor  for  the  different 
farm  products.  The  rise  in  production 
of  crops  per  man-hour  has  been  greater 
than  the  rise  in  livestock  production. 

The  influences  resulting  in  the  in¬ 
crease  in  crop  production  per  man-hour 
fall  into  two  groups :  those  that  chiefly 
affect  yields  per  acre,  and  those  that 
mainly  influence  the  labor  used  per 


acre.  This  is  not  a  clear-cut  distinc¬ 
tion,  however,  as  crop  yields  and  labor 
requirements  are  interrelated.  Part  of 
the  reduction  in  man-hours  of  labor  per 
acre  of  crops  has  been  offset  by  the 
increase  in  yields.  For  some  crops,  such 
as  potatoes,  the  increase  in  yields  has 
been  so  great  that  more  man-hours  are 
required  per  acre  than  formerly.  Rut 
for  most  crops  the  labor  used  has  gone 
down  despite  the  higher  yield. 

Until  about  1030  the  reduction  in 
man-hours  of  labor  per  acre  was  wholly 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tivity  of  labor  used  in  crop  production. 
Crop  production  per  acre  chang  ed  little 
until  after  the  droughts  of  the  1930’s. 
Since  that  time,  the  rapid  increase  in 
yields  has  been  more  influential  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  productivity  of  labor  than  the 
continuing  reduction  in  man-hours  per 
acre. 

The  cut  in  labor  used  per  acre  of 
crops  has  been  due  chiefly  to  increased 
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use  of  mechanically  powered  machines. 
The  list  of  these  machines  is  long. 
Small  grain  combines,  corn  pickers, 
field  forage  harvesters  for  both  hay  and 
row  crops,  mowers  and  other  haying 
machines,  and  cultivators  and  other 
tillage  implements  are  important 
items.  Greater  use  of  automobiles  and 
motortrucks  also  have  reduced  time  for 
farm-hauling  jobs. 

The  list  of  factors  that  have  raised 
crop  yields  also  is  long.  Weather  has 
been  very  influential  during  recent 
years,  but  over  the  long  pull,  other  fac¬ 
tors  are  more  important.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  use  of  new  hybrids  and 
Varieties  of  crops — of  which  hybrid 
born  is  an  outstanding  example — in¬ 
creased  application  of  fertilizers  and 
lime,  adoption  of  soil-  and  moisture- 
conserving  practices,  more  effective 
control  of  pests  and  diseases,  and  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage. 

Livestock  Output  Lags 

Over  the  long  run,  the  increase  in 
production  of  livestock  products  per 
hour  of  labor  has  lagged  behind  the 
rise  in  crop  production  per  hour.  This 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  live¬ 


stock  production  has  not  been  mecha¬ 
nized  nearly  as  much  as  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  But  in  recent  years,  productivity 
of  labor  used  in  production  of  livestock 
products  has  increased  at  a  rate  more 
nearly  in  line  with  the  productivity  of 
labor  used  in  crops. 

More  Per  Breeding  Unit 

Although  the  productivity  of  labor 
in  livestock  production  has  gone  up  less 
than  that  used  in  crop  production,  the 
increase  in  production  per  breeding  unit 
of  livestock  has  exceeded  the  rise  in 
crop  production  per  acre.  Livestock 
production  per  breeding  unit  rose  rap¬ 
idly  from  1919  to  the  early  193Q’s.  Part 
of  it  resulted  from  getting  more  milk 
per  cow,  eggs  per  hen,  and  pork  per 
sow  farrowing.  Also  contributing  to 
the  increase  were  reduction  of  death 
losses,  feeding  meat  animals  to  heavier 
weights,  and  raising  more  calves, 
lambs,  chickens,  and  other  young  stock 
relative  to  number  of  adult  animals 
on  farms.  The  man-hours  of  labor 
used  per  breeding  unit  also  went  up  but 
less  rapidly  than  production  per  breed¬ 
ing  unit  because  the  labor  required  to 
handle  more  milk  per  cow  or  eggs  per 
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hen  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
output.  These  changes  brought  a 
moderate  upward  trend  in  livestock 
production  per  hour  of  labor. 

Milking  Machines  Gain 

Since  the  drought  years  of  the 
1930's,  the  time  spent  per  breeding  unit 
has  gone  down  rapidly  despite  a  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  production  per  unit. 
Mechanization  of  livestock  operations 
was  chiefly  responsible.  Use  of  milking 
machines  increased  rapidly  as  more 
farms  were  electrified.  Other  ma¬ 
chines,  such  as  feed  and  litter  carriers 
and  barn  cleaners  and  new  methods 
helped  reduce  the  labor  used  per  unit  of 
breeding  livestock.  The  significant 
downward  trend  in  time  required  joined 
with  the  continuing  rise  in  production 
per  unit  of  breeding  livestock  to  push 
production  per  man-hour  sharply  up¬ 
ward. 

Although  the  remarkable  rise  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  farm  labor  that  occurred 
during  the  last  decade  may  never  be 
duplicated,  the  upward  trend  during 
the  last  40  years  in  all  likelihood  will 
continue.  Indications  are  that  mech- 

How  Federal 
Make 

THE  AMOUNT  of  money  owed  by 
farmers  on  short-term  debts  has 
been  creeping  upward  in  recent  years. 
The  rise  in  production  costs  has  forced 
many  to  borrow  money  to  finance  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  crops  and 
the  feeding  of  livestock.  Credit  has 
been  freely  available  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  found  loans  easier  to  obtain 
than  was  the  case  in  many  past  periods. 

With  the  decline  in  net  farm  income, 
however,  repayment  of  these  short¬ 
term  leans  has  been  difficult  for  many 
of  these  farmers.  A  growing  number 
have  refinanced  their  short-term  debts 
with  farm  mortgages. 

The  growth  in  agricultural  indebted¬ 
ness  also  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  some  farmers  are  borrowing 
to  finance  themselves  while  making  ad- 


anization  of  farm  operations,  which  has 
contributed  a  lot  to  the  reduction  in 
man-hours  of  labor  per  acre  of  crop¬ 
land  and  per  unit  of  breeding  livestock, 
will  continue.  The  South,  particularly, 
offers  a  fertile  field  for  the  greater  use 
of  machines  on  farms.  The  full  impact 
of  electrification  on  farm  jobs  is  yet  to 
be  felt. 

Farm  Life  More  Pleasant 

On  the  production  side,  plant  and 
animal  breeders  indicate  that  the  fields 
of  hybridization  and  the  development 
of  higher  yielding  crops  and  animals 
are  far  from  exhausted.  Results  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  research  have  aided 
in  the  gains  in  labor  productivity  in 
the  past  and  their  contributions  will 
continue  to  be  made. 

In  addition  to  increasing  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  during  the  last  40  years,  prog¬ 
ress  in  f aiming  has  taken  much  of 
the  drudgery  out  of  farm  work.  Many 
of  the  heavy  jobs  have  been  reduced  or 
practically  eliminated.  Farm  life  is 
now  more  pleasant  and  the  country  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Reuben  W.  Hecht 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Land  Banks 
Loans 

justments  in  their  type  of  farming  to 
bring  production  more  in  line  with 
market  demands.  These  changes  often 
require  substantial  capital  investments 
and  many  farmers  do  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  funds,  at  least  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  shifts. 

Farmers  often  obtain  loans  they  need 
through  the  1,200  national  farm  loan 
associations  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system.  Those  who  plan  to  transact 
business  with  the  Federal  land  banks 
may  be  interested  in  the  way  in  which 
the  banks  determine  how  much  they 
may  lend  a  particular  farmer. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  is  a 
farmers’  cooperative  credit  system. 
Loans  are  not  made  from  Government 
funds  but  from  funds  obtained  by  sell¬ 
ing  bonds  to  the  investing  public. 
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These  bonds  are  not  guaranteed  in  any¬ 
way  by  the  Government  but  are  se¬ 
cured  by  the  notes  and  mortgages  taken 
by  the  banks.  To  keep  a  favorable 
market  for  these  bonds,  the  banks  must 
maintain  a  strong  financial  condition 
and  their  lending  policies  must  be  kept 
sound. 

The  Federal  land  banks  have  had  a 
growing  demand  for  farm  mortgage 
credit  to  finance  short  term  indebted¬ 
ness  in  recent  years.  The  banks  also 
Jiave  been  able  to  finance  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
making  rather  drastic  changes  in 
their  farming  operations.  Furthermore 
many  borrowers  have  used  the  proceeds 
of  their  loans  for  improvement  of 
buildings  and  land,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  and  livestock. 

Law  Sets  Policy 

The  basis  on  which  Federal  land  bank 
loans  can  be  made  to  farmers  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  A 
Federal  land  bank  loan  may  not  exceed 
65  percent  of  the  appraised  normal 
value  of  the  farm  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  or  $100,000,  whichever  is  lower. 
To  understand  the  limit  on  the  size  of 
the  loan,  we  need  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  normal  value  of  the  farm 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  normal  agricultural  value  of  the 
farm  is  defined  as  “The  amount  a  typi¬ 
cal  purchaser  would,  under  usual  con¬ 
ditions,  be  willing  to  pay  and  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  paying  for  the  property  for 
customary  agricultural  uses,  including 
farm  home  advantages,  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  receiving  normal  net  earnings 
from  the  farm.” 

In-Between  Values 

Normal  net  earnings  are  simply  the 
expected  long-time  net  earnings  from 
a  farm.  Since  Federal  land  bank  loans 
may  be  for  terms  as  long  as  40  years, 
it  is  not  considered  sound  loan  policy 
to  base  loans  on  income  in  years  when 
it  is  extraordinarily  high  or  on  income 
in  depression  years  when  it  is  extremely 
low.  Loans  are  based  on  values  which 
represent  in-between  conditions. 

Determining  normal  agricultural 
values  of  farms  involves  a  difficult  job 


of  forecasting.  The  experience  of  the 
land  banks  in  the  33  years  they  have 
been  making  loans  to. farmers  has  been 
studied  by  appraisers  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  normal  agricultural 
values.  These  studies  also  include 
changes  in  types  and  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  trends  of  prices,  production, 
and  costs.  Frequently  they  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  broadening  of  the  services 
of  the  banks  in  particular  areas.  In 
other  areas,  the  studies  may  show  that 
land  bank  loans  are  being  made  on 
too  full  a  basis  for  the  real  welfare  of 
either  the  borrowers  or  the  banks. 

The  Federal  land  banks,  in  basing 
loans  on  normal  agricultural  values, 
attempt  to  avoid  long-term  loans  based 
on  current  sale  prices  of  land  at  times 
when  it  may  be  either  abnormally  high 
or  low.  Experience  shows  that  most 
farmers  who  borrow  on  their  farms  up 
to  amounts  approaching  their  sales 
value  during  times  of  inflation  have 
difficulty  repaying  the  debt  when  in¬ 
come  declines.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  farmers  would  have  no  basis  for 
farm  mortgage  credit  in  periods  of  de¬ 
pression  if  loans  were  based  on  land 
values  at  that  time. 

"Should”  Instead  of  "Can” 

Despite  the  limitations  on  their  loans 
the  Federal  land  banks  can  neverthe¬ 
less  lend  about  as  much  as  a  farmer  can 
pay  back  from  the  earnings  of  his  farm 
under  average  conditions  and  over  the 
span  of  years  involved  in  the  term  of 
the  loan.  Farm  mortgage  debt  is  paid 
from  net  earnings  and  after  the  living 
expenses  of  the  family  have  been  met. 
In  other  words,  payments  on  a  farm 
mortgage  loan  generally  are  made  from 
what  is  left  after  payment  of  taxes, 
farm  operating  expenses  and  family 
living  expenses. 

Members  of  fanners’  credit  coopera¬ 
tives  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
speak  in  terms  of  “How  much  should 
I  borrow?”  instead  of  “How  much  can 
I  borrow?”  They  believe  that  a  farmer 
who  has  utilized  all  the  credit  available 
to  him  is  in  poor  position  to  meet  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances. 

J.  R.  Isleib 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
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Writes  of  Forms,  Froduets 


[Estimates  of  average  prices  received  by  farmers  at  local  farm  markets  based  on  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics.  Average  of  reports  covering  the  United  States  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State] 


Commodity 

5-year  average 

Sept. 

15, 

1949 

Aug. 

15, 

1950 

Sept. 

15, 

1950 

Effective 

parity 

price 

Sept. 

15, 

1950  2 

Base 
period 
price 
1910-14 1 

January 
1935- 
Decem- 
i  ber  1939 

Basic  commodities: 

Cotton  (pound) _  _ 

_ cents  _ 

3 12.4 

10.  34 

29.70 

S6‘.  95 

39. 98 

31.50 

Wheat  (bushel) _ 

3.884 

.837 

1.87 

1.97 

1.94 

2.  25 

Rice  (cwt.) 4 _ _ _ _ _ 

_ ,.do - 

1.98 

1.  65 

3.78 

4.70 

4.  57 

5.13 

Com  (bushel) _ 

_ do— _ 

3. 642 

.691 

1. 16 

1.44 

1.44 

1.63 

Peanuts  (pound) _ 

-4.8 

3.  55 

10.2 

11.0 

10.9 

12.2 

Designated  non'oasic  commodities: 

Potatoes  (bushel) _ _ 

_ dollars.. 

*1.12 

.717 

4 1.37 

1.22 

1.05 

•1.78 

Butter.at  (pound) _ _ _ 

_ cents.. 

27.7 

29.1 

61.7 

60.3 

60.9 

71.7 

Milk,  wholesale  (100  lb.) _ 

_ dollars— 

1.  73 

1.81 

4. 02 

3.  75 

*  3. 94 

4.48 

Wool  (pound) _ 

_ cents— 

20.1 

23.8 

47.9 

58.3 

62.2 

52.1 

O  thcr  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley  (bushel) _ _ _ 

_ dollars— 

3.  619 

.533 

1.05 

1.12 

1.14 

6  1. 49 

Cottonseed  (ton) - 

_ do— 

26.  30 

27.52 

43.  50 

70.  90 

78. 80 

68. 10 

Flaxseed  (bushel) - - 

1.71 

1.69 

3. 63 

3.35 

3. 24 

4.43 

Oats  (bushel) _ 

3.  399 

.340 

.613 

.706 

.728 

6 .960 

Rye  (bushel) _ 

3.  720 

.554 

1.27 

1.25 

1.29 

6  1. 74 

Sorghum,  grain  (100  lb.) - 

3  1.21 

1.17 

1.80 

1.88 

1.77 

6  2. 92 

Soybeans  (bushel) - 

1.  00 

.954 

2.14 

2.42 

2. 26 

2.  59 

Sweetpotatoes  (bushel) - 

.921 

.807 

2. 30 

2. 18 

1. 92 

2. 39 

Beef  cattle  (100  lb.) - 

6.  78 

6.  56 

19.70 

24. 10 

24.70 

17.  60 

Chickens  (pound) - 

_ cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 

24.4 

25.4 

24.5 

29.5 

Eggs  (dozen) _ 

3  21.5 

21.7 

4  52.4 

38.0 

40.4 

*51.9 

Hogs  (100  lb.) _ 

7.  52 

8.  38 

19. 80 

21.60 

21.10 

19.  50 

Lambs  (100  lb.) - - - 

7.  48 

7.  79 

21.60 

24.80 

25.  60 

19.40 

Veal  calves  (100  lb.) _ 

_ do - 

7.62 

7.  80 

21.90 

27. 40 

28.00 

19.70 

Oranges,  on  tree  (box) - 

5  2.  29 

1.11 

.66 

.72 

1.23 

6  3.63 

Apples  (bushel) - 

1.04 

.90 

1.82 

2.34 

2.38 

2. 69 

Hay,  baled  (ton) 

_ do - 

8.  71 

11.  20 

21.  00 

20.20 

20. 30 

22. 60 

1  Adjusted  base  period  prices  1910-14,  based  on  120-month  average  January  1940-December  1949  unless  otherwise 


2  Parity  prices  are  computed  under  the  provisions  of  title  III,  subtitle  A,  section  301  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1G38  as  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1948  and  1949. 

3  60-month  average,  August  1909- July  1914. 

4  Revised. 

6 10-scason  average  1919-28. 

«  Transitional  parity,  96  percent  of  parity  price  computed  under  formula  in  use  prior  to  Jan.  1,  I960. 
i  Preliminary. 


Outlook  Highlights 


Most  Celow  Parity 

The  average  prices  for  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  above  parity  since  June. 
However,  this  has  been  due  mainly  to 
the  influence  of  a  few  commodities. 

Among  major  products,  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  above  parity:  Cotton,  27 
percent;  flue-cured  tobacco,  9  percent; 
wool,  19  percent;  cottonseed,  16  per¬ 
cent;  beef  cattle,  49  percent;  hogs,  8 
percent;  veal  calves,  42  percent;  lambs, 
32  percent. 

The  majority  of  the  other  major  farm 
products  are  10  percent  or  more  below 
parity. 


Livestock  Marketings  Up 
The  fall  increase  in  slaughter  of  meat 
animals  began  in  August  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  through  the  fall. 
Strengthening  of  demand  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  defense  expenditures  will  cancel 
some  of  the  depressing  effects  of  larger 
supplies.  Hog  prices  probably  will 
fail  no  more  than  the  usual  seasonal 
amount  but  price  weakness  will  be  less 
noticeable  for  other  kinds  of  meat 
animals. 

Milk  Flow  DecSining 
Milk  output  is  going  down  about 
seasonally  and  is  about  the  same  as 
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Economic  Trends  Affecting  Agriculture 


Year  and 
month 

Indus¬ 
trial 
produc¬ 
tion 
(1935- 
39= 
100)  1 

Total 
income 
of  in¬ 
dustrial 
workers 
(1935- 
39  = 
100)2 * 

Aver¬ 
age 
earn¬ 
ings  of 
factory 
workers 
per 

worker 
(1910- 
14  = 
100) 

Whole¬ 
sale 
prices 
of  all 
com¬ 
modi¬ 
ties 
(1910- 
14= 
100)8 

Index  numbers  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  (1910- 
14=100) 4 * 

Index  numbers 
ceived  by 
14=100) 4 

of  prices  re¬ 
farmers  (1910- 

Com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Wage 
rates 
for 
hired 
farm 
labor  6 * 

Com¬ 

modities, 

interest, 

taxes, 

and 

wage 

rates 

Livestock  and  products 

Dairy 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Poul¬ 
try  and 
eggs 

Meat 

ani¬ 

mals 

All 

live¬ 

stock 

1910-14  average. 

58 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1915-19  average. 

72 

90 

152 

158 

149 

147 

148 

147 

153 

162 

157 

1920-24  average. 

75 

122 

221 

160 

159 

181 

168 

159 

163 

121 

140 

1925-29  average. 

98 

*  129 

232 

143 

151 

184 

161 

161 

155 

145 

152 

1930-34  average. 

74 

78 

179 

107 

117 

121 

124 

105 

94 

83 

91 

1935-39  average. 

100 

100 

199 

118 

124 

121 

125 

119 

108 

117 

115 

1940-44  average  . 

192 

236 

315 

139 

148 

211 

152 

169 

145 

166 

162 

1945  average _ 

203 

291 

389 

154 

180 

359 

189 

230 

194 

207 

210 

1946  average 

170 

276 

382 

177 

197 

387 

207 

267 

197 

248 

241 

1947  average.... 

187 

328 

436 

222 

231 

419 

240 

272 

219 

329 

287 

1948  average _ 

192 

354 

472 

241 

250 

442 

259 

300 

235  ' 

361 

314 

1949  average.... 

IQ  / Q 

176 

325 

478 

226 

8  240 

429 

250 

251 

219 

311 

272 

September _ 

174 

331 

486 

224 

6237 

248 

251 

236 

319 

279 

October _ 

166 

307 

481 

222 

237 

414 

246 

258 

230 

301 

271 

November _ 

173 

313 

474 

221 

236 

245 

261 

216 

286 

262 

December . 

179 

325 

489 

221 

237 

246 

261 

194 

280 

255 

1950 

January . . 

183 

323 

490 

221 

238 

429 

249 

254 

158 

286 

249 

February  _ 

«180 

316 

491 

223 

237 

248 

250 

155 

306 

257 

March . . 

187 

8  537 

«493 

223 

239 

250 

243 

165 

308 

258 

April . . 

190 

«340 

496 

223 

240 

427 

251 

235 

161 

312 

256 

May . 

195 

6  349 

503 

228 

244 

254 

230 

154 

342 

269 

June . . 

199 

361 

512 

230 

245 

255 

227 

156 

342 

268 

July... . . 

7 197 

362 

514 

238 

247 

429 

256 

232 

173 

371 

287 

August 

7  205 

243 

248 

258 

240 

191 

369 

292 

September  ..  . 

1 

250 

259 

248 

196 

372 

298 

Index  numbers  of  prices  received  by  farmers  (1910-14=100) 1 


Year  and  month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live¬ 

stock 

Parity 

ratio48 

Food 

grains 

Feed 
grains 
and  hay 

To¬ 

bacco 

Cotton 

Oil¬ 

bearing 

crops 

Fruit 

Truck 

crops 

All 

crops 

1910-14  average _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1915-19  average _ 

193 

161 

183 

175 

201 

126 

171 

164 

111 

1920-24  average _ 

147 

125 

189 

197 

155 

157 

» 152 

162 

150 

89 

1925-29  average . 

141 

118 

169 

150 

135 

146 

145 

143 

148 

92 

1930-34  average . . 

70 

76 

117 

77 

78 

98 

104 

84 

88 

71 

1935-39  average . . 

94 

95 

172 

87 

113 

95 

95 

99 

107 

86 

1940-44  average... . 

123 

119 

241 

138 

170 

150 

164 

145 

154 

101 

1945  average . . . 

172 

161 

360 

178 

228 

244 

207 

203 

206 

109 

1946  average _ 

201 

196 

376 

237 

260 

250 

182 

227 

234 

113 

1947  average . . 

270 

249 

374 

272 

363 

212 

226 

263 

275 

115 

1948  average _ 

250 

250 

380 

270 

351 

174 

214 

252 

285 

110 

1949  average... . 

1  Q /Q 

219 

170 

398 

245 

242 

199 

201 

223 

249 

100 

September . . 

211 

166 

393 

250 

227 

160 

188 

212 

247 

100 

October.. . . 

213 

161 

396 

241 

221 

180 

174 

210 

242 

98 

November . . 

215 

.157 

369 

233 

220 

172 

213 

210 

237 

97 

December... . 

219 

168 

394 

223 

225 

174 

•  196 

210 

233 

95 

1950 

January . . . 

218 

170 

382 

222 

228 

185 

261 

219 

235 

94 

February . . . 

219 

171 

3S9 

231 

228 

186 

203 

215 

237 

96 

March... . 

224 

174 

389 

236 

230 

193 

168 

215 

237 

95 

April _ 

227 

181 

389 

242 

239 

206 

205 

225 

241 

96 

Mav _ _ 

230 

190 

387 

246 

248 

195 

178 

223 

247 

97 

June . . 

218 

190 

388 

251 

254 

207 

182 

225 

247 

97 

July.... . . . 

226 

195 

387 

278 

267 

211 

200 

236 

263 

103 

August _ 

224 

193 

399 

311 

.  .  293 

200 

164 

239 

267 

103 

September..  .  

221 

194 

428 

336 

303 

217 

126 

243 

272 

105 

1  Federal  Reserve  Board:  represents  output  of  mining  and  manufacturing;  monthly  data  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation. 

2  Computed  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  pay 

rolls  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  transportation;  monthly  data  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  Revised 
January  1950.  3  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

4  Revised  January  1950.  c  Farm  wage  rates  simple  averages  of  quarterly  data,  seasonally  adjusted. 

6  Revised.  <  Preliminary. 

8  Ratio  of  index  of  prices  received  to  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  This  parity  ratio  will 

not  necessarily  be  identical  to  a  weighted  average  percent  of  parity  for  all  farm  products,  largely  because  parity 

prices  for  some  products  are  on  a  transitional  basis.  1 1924  only. 
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Outlook  Highlights— Con. 

a  year  earlier.  USDA  purchases  of 
butter,  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  for 
price  support  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  recent  months. 

Prices  in  fluid  milk  markets  are  go¬ 
ing  up  as  they  usually  do  about  this 
time  of  year.  Prices  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  have  changed  little  ex¬ 
cept  for  casein  which  has  doubled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  and 
canned  milk  which  has  gone  up  5  to  10 
percent. 

Fats,  OiSs  Supply  Unchanged 

We  will  produce  about  as  much  fats 
and  oils  from  domestic  materials  this 
season  as  last.  There  will  be  less  cot¬ 
tonseed  because  of  the  39-percent  drop 
in  the  cotton  crop  and  peanut  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  down  moderately.  This 
will  be  made  up  by  a  25-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  soybean  crop  and  mod¬ 
erately  larger  lard,  grease  and  tallow 
production.  Flaxseed  production  is 
down  about  a  fifth  from  last  year  but 
large  stocks  will  hold  linseed  oil  pro¬ 
duction  about  the  same  as  in  1949-50. 

With  supplies  unchanged  and  de¬ 
mand  stronger  because  of  the  increased 
industrial  activity,  fats  and  oil  prices 
in  the  next  12  months  probably  will 
average  above  a  year  earlier.  However, 
lard  and  soybean  prices  may  drop  from 
September  levels  as  marketings  reach 
a  peak  this  fall. 

Potato  Crop  Larger 

The  potato  crop  this  year  is  expected 
to  total  420  million  bushels,  18  million 
bushels  larger  than  last  year  when  the 
Government  bought  nearly  77  million 
bushels  for  price  support.  But  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  not  buy  any  more  pota¬ 
toes  than  last  year  for  2  reasons: 
moderately  lower  prices  may  result  in 
increased  consumption,  and  many  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  eligible  for  support  be¬ 
cause  marketing  agreements  and  orders 
were  not  approved. 
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